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ISLAMIC & WESTERN HISTORIOGRAPHY 


PROFESSOR BERTOLD SPULER 


Translated from German 
BY: PROFESSOR M.S. KHAN 


The following is an English translation of Professor B. Spuler’s article 
“islamische und abendlandische Geschichtschriebung. Ein Grundsatz- 
Betrachtung”, Saeculum 6(1955), pp. 125-137. It was one of the pioneering 
essays on comparative Islamic historiography. A number of studies such as 
those by Dr. M. Hamidullah, Dr. A‘zami, Nabia Abbot (on the history of 
Hadith), Dr. Duri (on Historiography) and many others were not available to 
him in formulating basic postulates for his frame-work. Consequently the 
readers may find the essay at points outdated. Translator’s bibliographical 
notes, which are marked in the text by superior letters of alphabet in square 
brackets, are attempts to update it. 


— Editor 


An attempt to compare the historiography of the Islamic world with that 
of the Western Christian world and to answer the question whether the former 
had any influence on the-latter needs a detailed introduction because it cannot 
be assumed that the character, origin, development and aims of Islamic history- 
writing are clearly known and understood. On the other hand, it may be taken 
for granted that Christian historiography of the West —at least in its characteris- 
tic feature—is generally familiar (to readers). In view of this, a detailed discus- 
sion of Islamic historiography! A] is needed here, while for Western historio- 
graphy, a passing reference to certain characteristic features should suffice as a 
reminder of something already known. Only in this way, that is through 
examining the presuppositions, can we succeed in answering the question 
whether, and if so when, contact between Eastern and Western historiography 
took place or whether the Muslim historian could have had any influence on . 
Western historians. | 


When Islam, in the seventh century after Christ, spread over the Near 
East and North Africa, and in 92/711 penetrated Spain, Asia Minor, Turkes- 
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tan and the Middle Indus Valley, the people who then propagated the faith, 
being ir. the great majority Arabs, had no genuine historical consciousness but 
possessed a series of tribal and national traditions, which had grown partly 
from old legends and fables sometimes having a historical foundation and 
partly from stories of famous battles and victories’. Although Muhammad, as 
the single-handed founder of a world religion, had in his own lifetime come to 
be the ruler of a powerful state having his religion, Islam, as its basis, never- 
theless, during the first Islamic century, it must have seemed as if it would be 
the Arab aristocracy, with its feeling of superiority in lineage and way of life 
which would assert itself as the decisive force in the creation of the Caliphal 
empire. Only after the Abbasid revolution (130-132/747-750) in the Near East 
and North Africa could the Islamic religion, which had meanwhile taken deeper 
root, provide an enduring support for the Caliphate. In this way, the gradually 
evolving attitude to life became imprinted on the consciousness of the Muslim 
community. As this community expanded in an empire where Islam was the 
dominant force, the community’s history (including matters such as the elimi- 
nation of heresies) came to be regarded as nothing other than the unfolding of 
the Divine plan of salvation! in this world.!B] Events outside the Muslim 
community were ignored because they seemed unimportant or rather ungodly, 
being in principle ‘unconnected with the basic concept of Islam as God’s last 
and final manifestation, which is how Muhammad thought of Islam and how 
Muslims still think of it today. This meant, firstly, that certain traditions of 
ancient Arabia could be preserved in expositions of Islam, for the Qur’än men- 
tions several Arab Prophets who were sent to Arabia as messengers of God but 
whose messages, unlike Muhammad’s, had not been accepted by the Arabs.” 
Secondly, it meant that a certain status had to be given to the information 
handed down in the Old and the New Testaments, if the recognition of the 
Torah, the Psalms and the Gospels (to use Muhammad’s classification) as earlier 
revealed scriptures was really to have any meaning in Islam. In actual fact, the 
contents of those scriptures are generally quite un-known to Muslims? and 
they play practically no part at all in their religion, in marked contrast to the 
part the Old Testament plays in Christianity [©] 


Accordingly, the Islamic historical consciousness was from the outset 
confined mainly to the course of events in the history of Islam. Since for 
Muslims the only past events worth knowing lay in the history of salvation, the 
collection, arrangement and interpretation of these historical materials became 
at first a task for theology, and, generally speaking, it arose from the collection 
of ethico-religious reports about the life, actions and sayings of the Prophet, 
and biographies of his companions and of the transmitters in the following 
generations. Thus the first Muslim historiography arose from the science of 
traditions called in Arabic Hadith. The theological criticism of these traditions 
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began quite early to develop principles for examining their authenticity and 
soon laid down as the principal requirement that there should be an unbroken 
chain of transmitters! ! (isnäd lit. support) — going back from the theologians 
of the 2nd, 3rd and 4th centuries A.H. (8th, 9th and 10th centuries A.D.) to 
the Prophet himself or to a well-known member of his entourage. In recent 
years there has been much debate on the questions as to how far this rule of 
the Muslim traditionists (Muhaddithin) was influenced by the similar principles 
of early medieval Jewish theology (Joseph Horovitz); whether the requirement 
of such a chain of transmitters going back to the Prophet appeared only 
between 101 and 132/720 and 750 (as stated by Joseph Schacht, The Origins 
of Mohemmadan Jurisprudence, Oxford, 1950), or whether there are various 
signs of it in earlier traditional writings—a view which has been strongly advoca- 
ted by Horovitz and again by Johannes Wilhelm Fück (Bibliotheca Orientalis 
10,5 (Leiden, 1953) pp. 196-98) after a study of the older traditions. 
Although these questions have been clarified to a certain extent, the answers 
have not been unanimous. It has, however, generally been recognized since the 
investigation of Ignaz Goldziher (1850-1921) and Christian Snouck Hurgronje 
(1857-1936) that the Islamic Traditions (Hadith) in their present form are the 
product of the theological discussions from the 2nd to the 5th or 8th to the 
llth centuries. All these matters need to be mentioned only briefly here in 
spite of their great importance for the thorough study of Islamic historio- 
graphy; they are not so important for our present methodological purposes. 


It is particularly important for us to remember that when Islamic histo- 
riography began, it was theology which determined the topics that were to be 
dealt with: the life of the Prophet; his activities and his religious wars 
(Maghazi), the deeds of his successors, and the biographies of his companions 
and of the transmitters of the following generations. It was necessary to find 
out when these companions and transmitters lived and to test the credibility 
of their statements. The deeds of valour of the various Arab tribes and groups 
(Ayyam al-‘arab) were made to fit into the framework of the struggle for Islam. 
In this way Islamic historiography grew from a genuine Arab and Islamic root, 
even though it was developed mainly by new converts, eg. Iraqis!) They 
dealt with matters which were interesting and important only to Muslims. 


The already mentioned Abbasid revolution! F] of 132/750 enabled a 
section of the population which had until then been almost always kept at 
arm’s length by the government and by Muslim public opinion to attain 
positions of improtance and influence and thereby to participate in the leader- 
ship of the Islamic community. They were the non-Arabs who for one reason 
or another had embraced Islam between 14 and 132/635 and 750.° Among 
them were many Aramaeans, Aramaeanized Iraqis, Copts, occasionally also 
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Greeks or Hellenized Orientals, and above all, increasingly and in large number 
Iranians, speakers of an Indo-Germanic language and members of a highly 
intelligent Near Eastern nation which in the course of history had exercised 
great cultural influence on pre-Islamic Arabs and was to exercise an incalcula- 
ble influence on Islam in the following centuries. In the present context we 
are not concerned with the Iranian influence on Islamic political thought or the 
position of the Caliph,’ nor on the sometimes peculiar Iranian conceptions of 
Islam, which gave rise to various Iranian syncretistic movements and Islamic 
Sects® (amongst which we will mention here only the Shifites), [©] who 
became important among the Iranians quite early. All that concerns us here is 
that the Iranians (like the Pre-Islamic Arabs and also like their cousins, the 
ancient Indians) did not have any written history. Apart from the apparently 
secret Annals of the Empire and possibly a collection of official archives,’ they 
possessed only a largely mythical body of traditions, which even when they 
came to the time of the recently fallen Sassanid regime!#! (224/26-632/51) 
were still mixed with legends. These traditions became known to the Arabs 
through a translation of the Persian Khuda ‘inamah or Book of Kings made in 
the eighth century by Ruzbih, called Ibn al-Mugaffa‘l 4] (d.ca 138/756), and 
later in a partly different version through the historical works of al-Tha‘alibi 
(ca. 390/1000). They found their final expression as a part of world literature 
in the Book of Kings (Shahnamah jis put into New Persian verse by Firdawsi. 


This mythical and legendary picture of Iran’s past, drawn by the Iranians 
themselves, was incorporated from the 3rd/9th century into Islamic historio- 
graphy as material belonging to the same category as the old Arab legends. 
This had been possible in the case of the Arab legends because the Qur’an 
occasionally refers to them and because the Arabs felt that their tribal tradi- 
tions were an expression of the superiority of the Prophet’s people in the face 
of the pride of the Iranians in their culture (displayed in the Shuübiyyah!K] 
i.e. national rivalry movement). Nevertheless, this is what mainly concerns us 
here, the Iranian traditions did not provide any historiographical model capable 
of shaping the character of the Muslim historiographical treatment of periods 
after the Prophet though they may possibly have influenced the arrangement 
of material in ways which will be pointed out later. The great al-Tabari, 
probably the most important of the early Islamic historians, (or of those whose 
works have survived) undertook the composition of his monumental Annals 
mainly because he wished to provide a chronological and historical framework 
for the data which he had already made available, in a systematic way by 
critically assessing the traditional material (according to contemporary 
standards) in his earlier comprehensive Qur’än commentary.!4] In this task he 
simply juxtaposed separate traditions without attempting to harmonize and 
connect them (which is what makes his work so extremely valuable for our 
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modern critical studies of the sources). Ernest Renan and, after him, Theodor 
Nöldeke and Thaddaus Kowalski have described al-Tabari’s loose and aphoristic 
procedure as typically Semitic regardless of the fact that al-Tabari was a pure 
Iranian.® | 


Although the influence of the Iranian Muslims predominated in many 
fields its effect on the already developed historiography of the Arabs did not 
go beyond certain modifications of form. Thus the principles of Arab-Islamic 
historiography came to be accepted as normal everywhere in the world of 
Islam, unlike the foreign influences. The Iranian people had brought with 
them at the time of their Islamization certain traditions but no historiography 
comparable with contemporary Arab historiography. Yet no survey of the 
destinies of the peoples who were eventually converted to Islam can omit to 
mention that they assimilated the old Iranian as well as the old Arab traditions. 


What other historical writing could have served as a model for a view of 
history seen as the history of salvation? Neither the Iraqis nor the Christians of 
Egypt (the Copts) in the Ist/7th and 2nd/8th centuries possessed historical 
records of any consequence. The only previous historiography in the Islamic 
countries worthy of mention apart from that of the Persians was that of the 
Byzantines and that of the Syrians, which was spiritually dependent on it. 
The far-reaching impact of Hellenistic thought on Islam, the inheritance of 
certain problems from it, and the philosophico-dogmatic controversies which 
arose within Islam under the influence of currents from the Hellenistic world 
need not be discussed here.” Although they might lead us to think of an 
influence of Greek-Byzantine historiography! | on that of Islam, in reality 
such an influence is noticeable only in certain marginal cases; e.g. in so far as 
the Chronicle of Johannes Malalas! N | (Ist half of the 7th century) through the 
Syriac intermediary Jacob of Edessa! O] (ca. 640-708) can perhaps be shown 
to have the model for certain characteristics of the annalistic arrangement of 
the Arabic historians.'® But seen as a whole, the influence of the historio- 
graphy of the Greeks on that of Islam is quite insignificant and peripheral. 
The main reason for this fact (which is roughly comparable with the absence of 
any echoes of late ancient romance literature or poetry) is that Greek and the 
later Syrian historiography contained material which could not be incor- 
porated into the picture of Islamic history, which was the history of the one 
and only salvation. Moreover, it was still running forward alongside and in 
opposition to Islamic historiography. Unlike the ancient Arabic and Sassanid 
historiographies it did not debouch into Islamic historiography and thereby 
come to an end. An additional circumstance was that since the Christological 
discussions of the 5th century, the majority!! of the Christians in the Islamic 
world were strongly opposed to the Byzantine orthodoxy on questions of 
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dogma. Although the oriental Christians were the usual intermediaries between 
the Greeks and the Arabs in 3rd/9th and 4th/10th centuries, they were certain- 
ly not interested in translating into Syriac contemporary Greek chronicles. 
which they considered heretical, and then rendering them into Arabic. As for 
the Greek chronicles dating from before the schisms (and, therefore, dogmati- 
cally unobjectionable from the view point of Jacobite or Nestorian religious 
history)!* these, if available at all, went so far back into the past that they 
were regarded as ‘obsolete’ even if older Syriac translations existed, and they 
had no attraction for translators. When the Christians wrote for their Muslim | 
contemporaries in Arabic, their narratives were either colourless, as in the 
Arabic Chronicle of Gregorius Bar-Habraeus!} (623-685/1226-1 286) or were 
even coloured by Islamic values, as in the work of the Copt Mufaddal bin Abi’l- 
Fada’il!2) written in 758-760/1357-1359. 


While the doctrinal conflicts of the Christians prevented any transmission 
of the contemporary Greek Chronicles to the Arabs, the Arabic historians for 
their part had no reason to include contemporary Syriac original works within 
their purview. What they found in them lay (as in the case of the Greek chro- 
nicles) beyond the range of the Muslims as God's chosen community. When 
then should they had read and informed their readers about such material? 
Only through being read and used could these Greek and Syriac chronicles have 
affected the style of the Arabs and influenced their view of history. In the 
Islamic state, the life of the Christian and the Jewish (and also the Zoroastrian) 
communities, who in accordance with Islamic law enjoyed complete internal 
administrative autonomy, was almost completely cut off from Islamic life. 
In the same way, we find no information in the medieval Christian Chroni- 
cles!) about the everyday communal and spiritual life of the Jews during the 
Middle Ages and nothing of any importance about the Christians in the medie- 
val Jewish Chronicles. +? 


At this point we may virtually conclude the discussion of the basic 
principles of Islamic historiography, because all that follows is concerned with 
essentially intra-Islamic development which no longer made any difference to 
its Islam-oriented outlook. In defining this outlook we have stated what is the 
main feature of Islamic historical literature as far as our present purpose is 
concerned: namely that it is completely Islamic not only in its origin but also 
in its contents. It looks at the world only as far as the world is shaped by the 
Muslims.!5] It reports on the non-Muslims in its domain only when Christians 
and Jews or other autonomous religious communities came into direct contact 
with the Islamic world e.g. during anti-government riots by the Copts in Egypt 
or the Christians in Mesopotamia. It offers, of course, detailed accounts of the 
wars of the Muslims against the Christians of Spain and against the Crusaders. !* 
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Yet for the Islamic world as a whole, the Crusades! T] were only a peripheral 
phenomengn which attracted little attention in Mesopotamia, and even less in 
‚Iran, Central Asia and India or in North Africa, (except Egypt and Tunisia), 
and curiously enough, the picture of them painted in Oriental Christian histori- 
cal literature differed little from that in Muslim literature.!* 


With regard to form, Islamic historiography certainly did not remain 
static in the position reached in the 3rd/9th century. In the 4th/10th century 
it escaped increasingly but never completely from the hands of the classes 
involved in theology and passed into the hands of court officials of all kinds, 
who often gained direct knowledge of events in the capitals of their respective 
rulers and who narrated them either according to the wishes of the court, or 
sometimes according to their own free judgement, but in any case from a 
metropolitan viewpoint (and no longer as a record of various tribal or provin- 
cial traditions, such as we find in al-Tabari).'® In connection with this and 
perhaps under the influence of certain historical works which transmitted the 
Iranian traditions for example the already mentioned al-Tha‘älibi), the court 
officials sometime shifted from such chronological scheme of narration to one 
with pragmatic functions. This development was also due to the Iranian ten- 
dency to use history as an instrument for moralizing observations! U! and it led 
to the revival of the pre-Islamic Iranian “Mirror for Princes” literature, mainly 
in Pérsian but also in Central Asian Turkish (notably) in the 5th/11th century. 
This literature, while not without its own importance for the history of 
culture, posed a threat to genuine historical study. This type of history, in 
particular, was to become a component part of good “culture” (adab), a source 
of advice on personal conduct or of praise for the contemporary prince or 
vizier as an embodiment of an ideal type (even though his real character was 
often quite different).'” Consequently, history seemed to be in need of syste- 


matic presentation. The custom of appending a chain of transmitters (taken 
from the science of Hadith and scarcely comparable with our modern citation 


of sources) was dropped and the narrative tended to acquire not only a morali- 
zing but also a harmonizing tone of things (which can be very awkward for us 
today when we try to assess the value of the sources). Along with Arabic, 
Persian slowly developed into the second language of Islamic historiography 
during the 4th/10th to the 6th/12th centuries. This can be explained as 
follows. Only when Islam in its Sunnite and other forms had been transformed 
by the influence of Shi‘ism and Mysticism was it able to impress itself not only 
on the outward behaviour but on the minds of almost the entire nation. Thus 
the people’s interest was no longer confined to the national myths and their 
masterly reproduction in the Shahnamah but began to shift towards their own 
Islamic past, which could only be conveyed to all classes of people through 
the medium of Persian. At the same time the emergence of Persian historio- 
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graphy, |! Vi which rose in the 13th century under Mongol rule to a brilliant 
apogee, did not change the basic attitude to history any more than the 
formerly prevalent but not largely discarded theological outlook had done. 
The mental horizon was still confined to the Islamic Oekumene at a time when 
an account of the destiny of one of the states (in some cases heretical Shi'ite) 
which broke away from the Caliph’s empire (from the early 3rd/9th century 
onwards) could no longer p. esented to be also the history of the salvation of 
the single community of true believers.!® In the 4th/10th and 5th/1 1th centu- 
ries only the description of provinces and general geographies went beyond 
these limits and gave us the works of al-Birüni (362/973-442-1050) particularly 
the Account of India!W] and The Chronology of Ancient Nations, X] which 
are brilliant scientific achievements going far beyond the Islamic field of 
vision.!? | 


As regards historiography in the strict sense, the fact that in the 3rd/ 
9th century, the Shi‘ite al-Ya‘qibi (d. 284/897) took note of events in Asia 
Minor and Northern China did not lead to any basic change of attitude; nor did 
the fact that the most outstanding historian of medieval Iran, the Vizier 
Rashiduddin Fadlullah,!¥! (645/1247-718/1318) had deliberately integrated 
into his world history the history of the Mongols, Chinese, Indians and Western 
Europeans (mainly on the basis of Martin von Troppau’s!?] Chronicle which 
goes upto 1277.20 This was made possible by the far-reaching international 
relations of the Mongoll?] rulers (about which Marco polo has much to tell 
us), and their religious tolerance, especially before their conversion to Islam (in 
Iran finally in 694/1295, in the Golden Horde in 712/1313, in Central Asia in 
726/1326) offered a possibility. The western reaction to Marco Polo’s report 


shows that the idea of any other culture being superior was not then acceptable 
in Western Europe (a situation quite different from that inthe 18th century). 


‘These attempts by Rashiduddin, who incidentally was of Jewish descent 
but later converted to Islam, to break loose from the domain of his own 
religion and look out upon the history of the whole world, were undertaken 
long before the time anything similar could be contemplated in Europe, but 
his work was not continued or imitated in the Islamic world (except that some 
of his notes were passed on by the copyists).”! The break up of the unitary 
Mongol empire, with its far-reaching connections, and the assimilation of the 
` Western Mongols into Islam had already made this impossible. This assimila- 
tion freed large parts of the Muslim world from the quite strange and highly 
disagreeable experience of being ruled by non-Muslims and re-established reli- 
gious unity — apart from sectarian divisions among the Muslims and the 
continued existence of old but gradually dwindling Christian and Jewish 
communities. This unity was self-sufficient and self-made. The consciousness 
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of partial dependence on Hellenistic and Iranian ideas had disappeared as a 
result of the anti-Western mood of the Crusading period and the establishment 
of the strictly orthodox Sunni Turkish regimes of the Ghaznavids!P] and 
Saljugids!*) in the Sth/l1the century. Moreover, the mystic (Sufi) movement 
had been integrated by al-Ghazali (450/1058-504/1111) into the official 
orthodoxy. The stability of the Islamic domain has been so thoroughly 
restored that an Egyptian Muslim like al-Magrizil@| (763/1364-864/1442) 
could turn without the slightest bias to the history of his coptic countrymen. 


For the Western Europeans likewise, the broadening of the horizon by 
the Crusades had not led to any broadening of their own view of history. The 
enmity towards Islam had become more bitter and the breach with the Eastern 
church!*] was more clearly perceived, with the result that here too the concept 
of history as the history of one’s own culture remained unshaken. On the 
other hand, there could not be, in the nature of the case, the same degree of 
restriction as was to be found in Islam (especially after the success of the 
Sunni orthodoxy). Christianity had arisen in a non-Christian cultural environ- 
ment in a non-Christian empire and had been obliged to gain mastery over it 
from within. Moreover, the Church had been obliged not only to concur with 
the Roman State and political system (e.g. in the delimitation of its diocese) 
but also in the course of the polemics with Greek philosophy and polemic over 
the formulation of doctrines to assimilate certain philosophical ideas. While 
Islam had victoriously raised Arabic, the Prophet’s mother tongue and soon to 
be a well developed language of culture, to a position of world-wide impor- 
tancelf] Christianity in order to gain ground, had been obliged to discard the 
Aramaic language of Jesus Christ and his disciples while Christianity developed 
from its very beginning as a self-regulating empire, there still existed in the 
Christian world a body of non-Christians. Although these might be Christianis- 
ed or interpreted as Christian, their origins were known, and indeed they had 
been indissolubly connected with the beginning of Christianity from the census 
of Augustusl®] onwards. This fact enabled Western Europeans to acquire a 
consciousness of the dual origin of their culture through successive movements 
of renewal culminating in the great Renaissance of the 14th-16th centuries. 
They rediscovered for themselves not only the Pro-Christian Latin literature 
whose purely formal importance (insofar as it was known) had indeed never 
been disputed during the Christian Middle Ages, but also the authentic Greek 
literature which had replaced the hitherto used Arabic versions. At the same 
time, the period of the great voyages of discovery brought the Western 
European peoples to new lands where they encountered cultures and religions 
which they were able to overcome only in a few cases (e.g. Americans, Indians, 
Philipines), to the more durable religions, and cultures (e.g. in East Asia) which 
they were bound to give attention to, if only for political or colonial reasons. 
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In this way, the old unity of the Biblical world-view of medieval Christianity 
was exploded. The medieval church, proceeding from Old Testament tradition 
and following Jewish models, had regarded the history of the world as an 
exclusive history of salvation, in which the pre-Christian epoch had been 
included (since the time of Paulus Orosius, |"! early 5th cent.) in Daniel's 
vision of the four kingdoms. When the old attitudes lost vogue, one of the 
factors which contributed to the 18th century Enlightenment was an enthu- 
siasm for Chinese culture and political wisdom which ran parallel with the 
assimilating Chinese styles (Chinoiserie) in the fine arts. Only then did it 
gradually become possible to grasp the world-wide repercussions of events, 
such as the migration of the Huns or the wars waged by the Sassanids on two 
fronts against the Romans and the Byzantines, and against the Central Asian 
nomads or to see the vast extent of the Manichaen missionary activity, or to 
realize that there was real world history that had actually existed before the 
18th and the 19th centuries. 


Only a cursory reference to these well-known facts is needed here in 
order to explain how it was that from the Renaissance onwards Western 
Europeans moved to a broader intellectual outlook. The Islamic peoples, on 
the other hand, were not able to look back in this way at the plainly visible, 
but no longer consciously perceived multiple roots of their cultures and (like 
the Oriental Christians) they thus had no chance of broadening their horizons. 
On the other hand, neither Islam nor Oriental Christianity experienced confe- 
ssional rifts which might have followed from such a development. Whatever 
one may think about the Enlightenment and its forms and consequences, we 
Europeans owe to it our present ability to look at other religions rationally and 
objectively, or at least attempt to do so according to our way of thinking. 
Thanks to it, the translations of the Qur’än must no longer have to be prefaced 
with a “Refutation of the Prophet of Falsehood”.?? Li] Today, no Western 
European can retreat from the state which has been reached, since it has been 
proved that the substance of Christianity could hold its ground in the face of 
the Enlightenment and can ultimately overcome rationalism as an ideology and 
since the earlier controversies over scientific discoveries have to a great extent 
disappeared.?” Only when Western Europeans, after the Enlightenment, had 
divorced their culture from religion could they offer their culture together with 
their technology to other cultural groups though they frequently met with 
rebuffs stemming from religious or ideological antipathies. (We shall say 
nothing here about the “good” or “evil” of the divorce or the offer). 


A thoroughly Christian picture of history had been drawn by the meagre 
Western European Chronicles of the early Middle Ages, which were far inferior 
to contemporary Islamic ones, and also by the Western European historio- 
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graphy which had developed from the late Middle Ages upto the 18th century 
and to Hegel's Philosophy of History. U] For instance, a sound appreciation of 
Islam has been incorporated into the story of the “People of salvation” i.e. the 
“old” Israel and the ‘“‘new” Israel of the Christian Church) who through all 
the vicissitudes would alone be ultimately favoured, as Jacques Benigne 
Bossuet!*] had told it in his “Discours sur l'histoire universelle” (1681).24 
The European world was not able in such circumstances to find a place for 
anti-Christian Islam in its view of the world. What had happened in the domain 
of Islam did not fit into the divine plan of salvation and, therefore, was 
excluded from consideration. There were also language problems and other 
practical difficulties which impeded understanding. In this respect the two 
trends which we have tried to describe were identical. The Christian view of 
the world was no better able than the Islamic view to penetrate beyond its self- 
imposed tenets. The historiographies of these two cultural spheres developed 
in complete independence of each other, without any apparent influence on 
each other’s method and outlooks (unless we include here the above-mentioned 
traces of Byzantine annalistic forms).~Islam took over from late antiquity only 
those sciences which could be utilized in conformity with its religious view of 
the world and late medieval Western Europe took over from Islam, particularly 
in Spain and Southern Italy 4] after 1100 A.D., only those sciences which 
could somehow be fitted into the Christian world-view. To those belonged, for 
example, the natural sciences of all kinds, certain types of philosophical 
thought, inspiration for the fine arts and probably also for poety (if, as is 
‚probably the case, the work of the Troubadours!™1] was inspired and influenc- 
ed by Spanish Arabic poetry!" History, however, was excluded from any 
borrowing or influence in either direction and we believe that we have estab- 
lished the reasons for this. 


Thus, when Western Europeans deliberately set out in the 18th century 
to study other cultures, they encountered amongst other things the historical 
writings of the Muslims which they had previously needed only when these 
had had some practical value, for example, when Hans Lowenklau Louncla- 
viusl°] translated Turkish Chronicles!) from intermediary versions into 
German and Latin between 1588 and 1595 because the Turkish empire was 
then very important for the Habsburgs and for Germany in general.2> Further- 
more, it is significant that one of the first Arabic historical works which 
appeared in Latin (in 1625) was a work of the Coptic Christian al-Makin!4 
(d. 671/1273 A.D.).2© From the second half of the 17th century, however, 
the Europeans began to take an interest in Islamic history for its own sake just | 
when they began to occupy themselves with the study of all existing things. 
The new European historiography, however, started from a fresh intellectual 
position which was quite different from the still prevalent Islamic position. 
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As an example, it is only necessary to recall the History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, written in 1776-1778 by Edward Gibbon, who by - 
his use of at least translated oriental sources incorporated Western history into 
‚world history and thereby produced a really new version of the past far 
superior to Voltaire’s sketch, which began with China. The development of 
historical methods and of historical criticism from the late 18th century on- 
wards, at a time when romanticism and idealism were in vogue, brought into 
pass a new concept of history only matched in Islamic historiography by the 
work of one author in the single field of economic and social factors, namely 
the Mugaddimahlintroduction) of Ibn Khaldin!*) (1332-1406). This work, 
however, had had almost no after-effect; indeed it was “discovered” by the 
Europeans (in 1893).?” Islamic historiography after Ibn Khaldün had under- 
gone certain internal changes, and had been argumented by Turkish historio- 
graphy, l$! some of whose contributions were of a high order, and in the 18th 
and the 19th centuries a tendency to rearrange the material had become 
apparent. Nevertheless, the premises and methods of Islamic historiography 
were Still at a stage where it simply did not come up to the level of European 
historiography. Western events began to be mentioned, though only gradually 
and then in passages not forming part of the main narrative.?® Thus the Euro- 
peans could only be interested in the factual material recorded in the historical 
writings of the Muslims; and indeed could offer much that was interesting as 
historians of the calibre of Leopold von Ranke!) and Jacob Burkhardtsl¥] 
acknowledged, even though they did not have direct access to the sources. As 
regards its methods, however, Islamic historiography no longer had any signifi- 
cance for the Europeans whereas in the Middle Ages, when it might have stimu- 
lated methodological thinking in Europe, the religious attitude natural to the 
time prevailing in the two cultural spheres prevented any study of the content, 
and therewith any knowledge of the form, of each others historiography. Thus 
it must be concluded that at no time during all the thirteen centuries of co- 
existence of the two cultures was there any possibility of Islamic historio- 
graphy influencing Western European historiography. 


The route leading to this conclusion has been long but I think unavoid- 
ably long if we are to comprehend the reasons for it. We Western Europeans, 
however, are not alone in recognizing that this is how the land lies in the field 
of historical methodology; the Muslims also have in recent decades become 
fully conscious of this situation. In several countries in the Islamic cultural 
sphere we see the gradual development of a type of historiography which 
follows our standards in its methods. The fact that these modern Muslim 
historians may form different value judgements”? from ours need not be dis- 
cussed here. It sometimes arises because they judge European historical works 
to be “Christian missionary-inspired” or “unobjectively anti-Islamic” when we 
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Europeans ourselves would hardly evaluate (them) as such. The acceptance of 
our historical thought has produced different results in different scholars and 
generations of scholars.[Y] It would be fascinating to note and assess some 
particular instances but I cannot do so here. After all that has been said, 
however, one thing i: clear and this is that in the field of historical methodo- 
logy,°° as in so many other fields of human life, a reasonable further meaning- 
ful development can take place (among Muslims) only on the lines which 
Western Europe has shown. | 


NOTES > 


1. It need hardly to be mentioned that in such formulations here and later, only the 
Islamic consciousness has been expressed. The non-Muslim differentiates himself 
from the followers of Prophet Muhammed by refusal (to accept) such claims. 

2. One may look on these Prophets who are mentioned in the Qur’an by name as pro- 
bably mythical figures. 

3. They appear only in legendary form or as apocalyptic sayings of theologians or even 
of the Prophet himself. Further, Biblical traditions and names have been used in 
order to explain corresponding Qur’anic statements. © 

4. For details compare Bertold Spuler, Iran in fruh-islamischer Zeit (Wiesbaden: 1952) 

| pp. 133-45; The same author has given a comprehensive account in “Iran under 
Islam” Welt als Geschichte, 4, (1952), pp. 227-32. 

5. Some information about this form of Government and its aita examples, trans- 
mitted several times mostly through the Persians may be found in a contribution of 
the present writer to an Islamic Seminar held at Spa (Belgium) from 21st to 26th 
Sept. 1953 which was published in a vol. of the American Anthropologist in the 
U.S.A. in 1955. 

6. About this we know only superficial things compiled by Ghulam Hossein Sadighi, 
Les Movements religieux iraniens au II et au III siecle de l’hegire (Paris: 1938) and 
also by Spuler, Iran in fruh-islamischer Zeit, pp. 196-206. 


7. In the same way the Sefer dokhranajja of the Achamenides is mentioned in Esra, 
IV, 16: VI, 2. For the Sassanids see H.W. Haussige, ““Theophy-lakts Exkurs uber die 
Skyth Volker” in Byzantion 23 (1953) pp. 275-472 at p. 310. 

8. Tadeusz, Kowalski, Proba Charekterystyki tworczosci arabskiej (Versuch eirner 
Kennzeichnung des Schaffens der Araber), in Naszlakach islamu. Szkice z historiji 
kultury ludow muzulmanskich (Krakau 1935) p. 109. It is not correct when G. 
Richter, Geschichtsbild, p. 20 f. speaks of a real Persian historiography in pre- 
Islamic time; compare with it Wilhelm Barthold, /ran, Istoriceskij obzor (Iran: A 
Historical Survey). (Tashkent: 1926) In reality, it was a typical legendary literature 
which cannot be compared in any way with the already at that time well-developed 
history-writing perhaps of classical antiquity or of ancient China. Richter, bid. p. 
22 could not point out any real influence. It is a typical methodological short cut 
to replace this lack of real influence by the assertion: “Of these things (the pre- 
Islamic Persian history-writing) very little is preserved but indirectly one can recons- 
truct much from the Arabic historical works.” (Ibid. p. 22) But just well-developed 
the piece of proof is missing. 

9. Bertold Spuler, “Hellenistisches Denken im Islam” in the Saeculum 5 (1954), pp. 
179-193. 
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Rosenthal, p. 67 f. Baumstark, p. 248-56. To speak of a large number of connect- 
ing links of the Philosophical historical kind between the older Christian and 
Islamic history-writing under reference specially to Isidore of Seville (Richter, p. 
16) even considered by what he states on p. 17 is absolutely puzzling. As for the 
break which the entry of the Arabs in the Near East meant culturally cf. H.H. 
Schaeder. ‘‘Der Orient in der Zeitenwende” in Corona (1936/37 pp. 277-304 
specially p. 303. Although I would not say that the continuity of the cultures was 
broken, on the one hand it was temporarily overshadowed and naturally led to a 
new way with its partial reception, but that on the other, things that were oversha- 
dowed by Hellenism and Greek thought became again evident finally just through 
Islam. 


As an exception we can point out here the only case of John of Damascus, the 
Oriental Christian (700-749/54) with his decisive importance for the final formula- 
tion of the orthodox dogmas. 

Naturally, for the Monophysites and the Nestorians, their own dogmatic develop- 
ment is the straight continuation of the Biblical old church traditions, and the ideas 
of the orthodox church and of the churches of the west, » which one soon lost sight 
of, were deviations. 

The influence of the Arabic-Jewish philosophy which arose gradually but quickly 
since the 12th century will not be discussed here. 

The Crusades began for the Muslims with the capture of Toledo in 1085 A.D. 
because they include this reconquest also in the Crusade movement. 

Cf. the dissertation of Anneliese Luders, Die Kreuzzuge in Urteil syrischer und 
armenischer Quellen (Hamburg Thesis, 1952). 

About the place which the Islamic system of sciences gave to history (a question — 
which may be of secondary importance for us), Cf. Rosenthal, pp. 28/48. For the 
following cf. Richter, Ceschichtsbewusstsein pp. 22/24 and generally Gustav 
Richter, “Studien zur Geschichte der alteren arabischen Fürstenspiegal ” in Leipzi- 


ger Semitistische Studien, N.F. 3 (Leipzig: 1932). 


This task is classically formulated in Qabus Namah (belonging to 1080 A.D.) pub- 
lished by Reuben Levy (London: 1951), p. 118 lines 1-3: (The Courtier) “must 
have read much concerning the lives of monarchs to enable him to discourse to his 
master of the character of past kings and thus have influenced upon his heart with 
beneficial and favourable consequences for Allah’s servants.” 

In view of the little political significance of the Shi‘a the number of historical works 
that deal with their history (lit. fate) is very small. Much more numerous are the 
general historical works in Shi‘ite tradition. But there are also works that try to 
give a milder account of the old controversies due to Iranian causes and try (not 
reporting in the correct way) to change (the view of) the events in the sense of an 
ideal orthodoxy (the Golden Age of the first four Caliphs), perhaps in the same 
sense as in the Old Testament, the books of the Chronicle stand beside the books of 
the Kings. 

Compare the Al-Biruni Commemoration Volume: (Calcutta: 1951). 

Edited and published by Karl Jahn as Histoire Universelle I (Histoire des Francs) 
Leiden: 1951. 

See Rosenthal, op. cit. p. 36. 

About the beginning of the European works about Islam through the missionery 
route see Ugo Monneret de Villard, Lo studio (See the bibliography given below). 
An excellent survey of the whole course upto the nineteenth century and of the 
importance of enlightenment and.philological research for oriental studies is given 
by Johannes Wilhelm Fuck, Die arabischen Studien (see Bib.) 
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23. A process which can be observed vice versa also in the Sunnite Islam in connection 
with the acceptance of the Hellenistic attitude and the taking over the method 
(Kalam) by the people of the Orient. 

24. See for example Lowith, pp. 59, 99, 132f. 

25. Franz Babinger, Die Geschichtschreiber der Osmanen und ihre Werke (Leipzig 
1927) p. 73 Gihannuma. The old Osmanli history of Mevlana Mohemmed Neschri 
edited :y Theedor Menzel and Franz Taeschner I (Leipzig: 1951) — (Introduction 
pp. 1-31) p. 2f. 

26. Fhck,p. 15S5f. 


27. On very little appreciation of Ibn Khaldün in Turkey in the 18th century cf. Z. 
Fahri Findikeglu, Turkyie de Ibn Haldunizm, in Melanges Faud Koprulu (Istanbul: 
1953) pp. 153-163. Translation of selected passages by Charles Issawi, An Arab 
Philosophy of History. Selections from the Prolegemena of Ibn Khaldun of Tunis 
(London 1950), and by Annemarie Schimmel, Ibn Chaldun. Ausgewahlte Absch- 
nitte aus der Muqaddima in the Collection, Civitasgentium (Tubingen 1951). This 
German edition has a survey of the basic problems for which see Anton Spitaler in: 
Dt. Lit. Cf. Ztg 73/6 (June, 1952), pp. 325/28 and Bertold Spuler in: Viertel 
Jahresschrift fur Sozial und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 40, (1953) pp. 63-67. 

28. In Iran such an attempt was made for the first time by Hyder Razi (wrote from 
1611/12 to 1618/19. See Storey, pp. 124, 1241) Actually the old condition was 
preserved upto the 19th century. Also in Turkey with its many European contacts, 
one could not emancipate oneself from the traditional historical and geographical 
patterns up to the 18th century. However, one had to mention again the European 
and specially East European (and also the neighbouring oriental) states in the case 
of war in diplomatic relations and so on, in that sense as this was done vice versa 
by the Arabic authors of the Crusades and Reconquest. 

29. If one tries to follow European evaluation, one often comes to an anachronism, for 
instance when Kamil ‘Ayad proudly tries to point out that the early Arabic histo- 
rians including Ibn Khaldun had been positivist to a great extent. So his works 
(Die Anfange der arabischen Geschichtschreibung, in: Geist und Gesellschaft. Kurt 
Breysiq zu seinen 60 Geburststag gewidmet, 3 (Breslau, 1928) pp. 35/48; Die 
Geschichts und Cesellschaftslehre Ibn Halduns, Forschungen zur Geschichts und 
Gesellschaftslehre 2(1930) in spite of interesting observations of detail, are as a 
whole incorrect already from the beginning. See also Richter, p. 27. 

30. So not of the evaluation of history and philosophy. 
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[A] 


[B] 


[C] 


TRANSLATOR’S NOTES 


On this subject see the revised and much augmented second edition of HOMH, by 
Franz Rosenthal (1968) pp. 653 with short but useful bibliography, XIV-XVI; 
also its Arabic translation by Salih Ahmad al-‘Ali and Muhammad Tawfiq Husain, 
(1963) p. 860; B. Lewis and P.M. Holt, HOME, pp. 519; Francesco Gabrieli, 
L'Islam Nella Storia, pp. 173-193 (Storiographia dell’ Oriente Islamico) M.M. Sharif 
(ed.) A History of Muslim Philosophy (1966) Il, Chap. LX; pp. 1195-1219; ‘Abdul 
‘Aziz al-Dari, BNIT, pp. 438; M.S. Khan, “Miskawaih and Arabic Historiography” 
in the JAOS 89/4 (Oct. Dec. 1969), pp. 710-730. The English translation of Gustav 
Richter’s treatise listed in the Bibliography of Spuler has been published in vol. 
XXIII/3, July to September, 1984 of this Journal, pp. 225-247. Muhammad 
‘Abdu’l-Ghani Hasan, /TIA, pp. 264; A. Zeki Velidi Togan; TU, pp. 350; Julian 
Obermann, ‘Early Islam” in The Idea of History in the Ancient Near East ed. by 
Robert C. Dentan (1955), 237-310; Ahmed Amin, Zuhar al-Islam, 2nd ed. (1957), 
IL, pp. 210-209; at-Ta'rikh ‘ind al-Muslimin by Farid Wajdi, in the DM, I, pp. 154- 
160; Gaston Wiet, Introduction, pp. 114-124; See the comprehensive chapter 
““Geschichteschreibung” in Fuat Sezgin’s GAS, 1, pp. 237-389 which amply supple- 
ments the information given by C. Brockelmann. Ignaze Goldzieher/Joseph de 
Somogyi, A Short History of Arabic Literature, (1958), pp 88-94 (short but 
critical); Constantine Zurayq’s shrewd comments on historiography in general in 
his Nahn wa't -Tarikh (1963), pp. 13-85 and the remarks of H.H. Kramers 
n “Science in Islamic Civilization,” Analecta Orientalis (1956), II, pp. 95-99. G.E. 
Von Grunebaum, MI, (Phoenix, 2nd ed. 1961), pp. 281-287. 

This was due to the influence of the Qur’an. See the Quranic Concept of History 
by Mazheruddin Siddiqi, pp. 238. In the Old Testament also this view of history is 
expressed. Bertil Albrektson;. History and the Gods: an essay on the idea of 
historical events as divine manifestations in the ancient Near East and in Israel, 
(1967), pp. 138. As regards God in history in general M. Seignobos writes that “the 
tendency to explain historical facts with the help of transcendental causes persists 
even in modern theories where metaphysics take scientific disguise.” See Introduc- 
tion to the Study of pees by Ch. V. Langlois and Ch. Seignobos, tr. by G.G. 
Berry (London, 1966), 

Without doubt the oo an “pliye a much more important part in the life of the 
Muslim community than does the Bible in the life of the Christians. As regards an 
early Arabic historian’s knowledge of the old and the New Testaments see G. 


` Lecomte, “Les citations de TAncien etdu Nouveau Testament dans Poeuvre d’Ibn 


Qutaybah” in the Arabica (1958), pp. 34-36. Also T.W. Arnold, The Old and New 
Testament in Muslim Religious Art, pp. 47-19. The influence of the Biblical tradi- 
tion on Muslim historiography has been discussed in detail by Franz Rosenthal. See 
HOME eds. B. Lewis and P.M. Holt, pp. 35-45. It may be stated that at least 
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ancient history of the Prophets recorded by al-Tabari is based on the Old Testa- 
ment. For the translation of the Bible in Arabic see George Graf, Geschichte der 
christlichen arabischen Literatur, (Rome, 1944-1953), 5 vols. see Injil by B. Carra 
de Vaux in Enc. of Islam, (1927), II, 501-504 (good bibliography) revised by G.C. 
Anawati, Enc. of Islam, (1971), III, 1205-1208. Arabic trans. in the Da ‘rat al- 


| Ma'arif al-Islamiyah (1969), IV, pp. 576-583 and the useful and critical comments 


[D] 


[E] 


[F] 


[G] 


[H] 


on this article and on the Bible in general by Ahmed Muhammad Shakir and others, 
Ibid, 583-599. 

See the translator’s note (F) to the translation of Kamil ‘Ayad’s paper published in 
the /slamic Studies, vol. XVII/1 (Spring, 1978) p-16 and J. Robson, /snad, EI 
(New) vol. IV (1978) p. 207 (unsatisfactory). 

fA. A. ad-Düri discusses the special features of the Iraqi school of history writing of 
the ninth century. See his BNIT, pp. 118-130 and HOME, pp. 46-53. But it has to 
be stated here that there were many historians of the second century who belonged 
to the Medina school. See D.S. Margoliouth, LAH, 82, 100; For the Medina school 
of Arabic historiography see °A. ’A. ad-duri, op. cit., pp. 61-102. 

See note (d) to the translation, notes and commentary of Francesco Galerieli’s 


. paper published in the Vol. XIX/1 (Spring 1980) p. 55 of this journal. 


On the Shites see ‘Religion and politics in Iran’ by Leonard Binder in Arabic & 
Islamic Studies in Honour of Hamilton A.R. Gibb (1965), 118-140; W. Montgo- 
mery Watt, “The Reappraisal of Abbasid Shi’ism” in the /bid, pp. 638-654; V. 
Mionorsky’s “Persia: Religion and History,” in Unity and Variety in Muslim Civili- 
Zation ed. by G.E. Von Grunebaum (1955), 183-201. M.D. Donaldson, The Shi ite 
Religion, (1933), pp. 393; C. Van Arendonk, Les Debuts De L’Imamat Zaidite Au 
Yemen (1960), pp. 375; For a discussion of the friction between the Shi’ites and 
the Sufis (Mystics) all over the Islamic world till the 12th century A.H. See Kamil 
Mustafa ash-Shaibi al-Fikr ash-Shi'it wa'n-Naza at as-Sufiyah (1386/1966), pp. 611. 
H.A.R. Gibb, “Notes on Shi’ism” in A.J. Toynbee Study of History I, pp. 400-402. 
A balanced account of the Shi’ite beliefs and practices is given by Mahmud Shebabi 
in “Shi‘a” in the Islam, the Straight Path (ed. Kenneth W. Morgan 1958), pp. 
180-223. The Shi’a philosophers have been studied by ‘Abdullah Ni‘ma in his 
Falasifat ash-Shi‘a which has been translated into Persian by Syed Ja‘far Ghadban 
(1347 A.H. Shamsi), pp. 648. For balanced Sunni views concerning the Shi’a see 
Ahmed Amin, Fajr al-Islam, 7th ed. (1955), 266-278; See P.M. Holt and ors (eds.) 
CHIS. I, pp. 81-82; 109-115, 120-133; 143-44, 313-14 (Shi’ism among Turkish 
people), 398-99 (in Persia) and the recent study of Henri Laoust, Les schisms dans 
l'Islam: Introduction a un-etude de la religion Musalmane (1965, not seen). G.E. 
Von Grunebaum, Classical Islam, tr. by Katherine Watson (1970) pp. 61-63, 107- 
110 and passim: Seyyed Hossain Nasr, “Ithna ‘Ashari Shi’ism and Iranian Islam” in 
Religion in the Middle East, II (1969), pp. 96-118. 

On the available literature of the Sasanian period see Mario Grignaschi ‘Quelques 
specimens De la literature Sasanide conserves Dans Les Bibliotheques D’Istanbul in 
the Journal Asiatique Vol. CCLIV, Fasc. I. (1966) pp. 1-42; See also A. Christen- 
sen, L'Iran sous les Sassanides, 2nd augmented ed. (1944 repr. 1971), pp. 560; 
Ahmed Amin, op. cit, pp. 113-124 discuss the influence of the Pahlawi literature 
on early Arabic literature. Alessandro Bausani, La Lettratura Persiana (1968), 
pp. 61-127; Otakar Klima, History of Iranian Literature (ed. Jan Rypka, 1968), 
pp. 30-58. A comprehensive bibliography of the Sasanids is available in Ludwig 
Forrer/Bertold Supler, DVO, pp. 77-79; Muhammad Jawad Mashkur, Farhange 
Huzvareshave Pahlavi (1346/1967), pp. XXIV-303. | 
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[1] 


[J] 


[K] 


(Died between 139/757 and 142/759-60) Muhammad Ghufrani al-Khurasani, 
‘Abdullah bin al-Mugaffa‘ (1383-1965), pp. 635. F. Gabrieli, “Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ ” in 
EI (New) III, pp. 883-885; ‘Umar Rada Kahhäla, MM VI, p. 156, XIII, p. 402 with 
useful references. For a good number of references see A.M. Goichon M. S. Khan, 
The Philosophy of Avicenna and its influence on Medieval Europe (1969), 71 note 
c. See Loghat-nama by A.A. Dehkhoda, (A-Abu Sa‘d, 1325 A.H. Shamsi), pp. 352- 
353; ‘Umar Farrukh, Ta'rikh al-Fikr al-‘Arabi (1386/1966), pp. 249-50. Farrukh 
states (bid, 272) that ‘Abdullah bin al-Muqaffa‘ who translated books on philo- 
sophy, logic and medicine was a different person. Jurji Zaydan, TALA, II, pp. 131- 
134. His style in Arabic has been discussed in /bid, II, 176; For his contributions 
to the birth of Arabic literary prose see Gaston Wiet, Introduction, pp. 53-56; see 
also D. Sourdel, “La biographie d ’Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ d’apres les sources anciennes” 
in Arabica, 1/3, (1954), pp. 307-23. 

The Shähnäma was translated into Arabic prose at the end of the 7th/13th century 
by al-Fath bin ‘Ali al-Bundari and edited with an introduction and notes by ‘Abdu’ 
Wahhab ‘Azzam in 2 vols. (Repr. by Asadi, Tehran, 1970); Firdawsi, (Le) Levre 
de rois. trans. by M.J. Mohl (1838-78), 10 vols.....Shahnama, tr. into English by 


_A.G. Warner (1905), 9 vols, --——, Shahnama, tr. and abridged in prose and verse 


by J. Atkinson, Reprint, pp. 640; P.B. Vachcha, Firdausi, and the Shahnama: 
A study of the Great Persian Epic of the Homer of the East (1950); Mahmud 
Shafi‘i, Shahnama wa Dastur (1343 A.H. Shamsi); pp. 538, studies the linguistic 
peculiarities of the Shahnama V. Minorasky, “The Older Preface to the Shahnama”’ 
in LVE, II 159-79; the “Epic Tradition of Iran” in Jan Rypka (ed) HIL, pp. 151- 
162. The treatment of women in the Shahnama has been studied by D.K. Motlagh, 
Die Frauen im Shahnama, Ihre Geschichte und stellung unter Gleichzeitiger, 
(1971), pp. 235; HOME, pp. 130; 347; 430; Th. Noldeke, Das Iranische Nationale- 
pos, 2nd ed. (1921); Henri Masse‘, Firdausi et l’epopee nationale (136) Cl. Huart, 
Henri Massee and V.L. Menage, “Firdawasi” in E/ (2) II, pp, 918-921 (critical) 
and informative). See also the papers read in 1934 at Firdawsi Millenium (Tehran, 
1944) pp. 98-202. H. Ritter, “Firdavsi” in JAns, (Istanbul, 1948) IV, pp. 642- 
649. The Persian text of the Shähnäma (Chah-nama, edition complete) was pub- 
lished by J. Mohl also 7 vols. (Paris, 1830-78); See the Columbia University 
Firdawsi Celebrations ed. by David Eugene Smith (New York, 1936). Firdawsi’s 
historical concept in the Shahnama has been discussed by G.E. Von Grunebaum, 
Islam, (London, 1961) pp. 168-184; and in Indo-Iranica (Calcutta, 1970), XXII/ 
4,49. The Institute of Asian Peoples Moscow published the Shahnama in two vols. 
in 1963. 

Al-Mas‘üdi, MD, III, 109-111, gives an account of the Shu‘übiyah, a movement 
based on the superiority of genealogy and adds that he has discussed it in his book 
al-Magqalat fi usul ad-Diyänät which does not seem to be extant. As for the argu- 
ments of the non-Arabs against the Arabs see al-‘Igd al-Farid of Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi 
(d. 238/940) studied by Khuda Bakhsh, Contributions to the history of Islamic 
Civilization 1, pp. 134-144. The social significance of the Shu‘ubiyah has been 
studied by H.A.R. Gibb, see SCI, pp. 62-73. An impartial account of this 
movement has been given by Ahmad Amin, Fajr al-Islam, pp. 30-38; A.A. Deh- 
khoda, Lughat Nama No. 160 (1349 A.H. Shamsi) p. 410 quoting Farhangi Farsi of 
Muhammad Mo‘in and other Arabic sources. D.B. Macdonald, “Shu‘ubiyah” in 
Enc. of Islam (1934), IV, p. 395. A study of the Shu‘ubiyah which needs revision 
is: “The Shu‘ubiyah Movement in Islam; Its Origin, Its Growth and Its Results” 
in the Essays: Indian and Islamic by S. Khuda Bukhsh (1912), pp. 56-126. It has 
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been characterised as an expression of Iranian ascendency by Gaston Wiet, Intro- 
duction, pp. 80-85. The Shu‘übiyah movement has been studied by I. Goldziher 
in two essays included in his Muhammadanische Studien (Halle a/s, 188-90), I, 
pp. 147-216; English translation in Muslim Studies (by C.R. Barber and S.M. Stern 
(London, 1967), I, pp. 137-198; see also K. Inastrancev, /ranian Influences on 
Moslem Literature, trans. by C.K. Nariman (Bombay, 1918). But the most recent 
and critical study on the subject is that of Ch. Pellat Le Milieu basrien et la forma- 
tion de Gahiz (Paris, 1953); pp. 311, passim. 


N/L (L) The title of al-Tabari’s Qur’än Commentary is: Jami‘ al-Bayan fi Tafsir 


al-Qur'an, 30 parts in 12 vols. (1321 A.H.) Many commentaries on the Qur’an 
before that of al-Tabari were written by the active and learned members of the 
different religio-political sects in Islam. The Jami‘ of al-Tabari may be put in the 
category of tafsir bi’l-mathür, along with those of al-Bughawi and Ibn al-Jawzi. 
See Ahmed Amin, Fajr al-Islam, 7th ed. (1955) pp. 195-207; See also Md. Husain 
Ahd-Dhahabi, at-Tafsir wa 1-Mufassirun, 3 vols. (Cairo, 1381/1961-62) pp. 492+ 
236+294. 

For al-Tabari see this translator’s note W in M. Kamil “Ayad’s paper. See Tabari 
in A.A. Dehkhoda, op. cit no. 29 (1335 A.H. Shamsi) p. 143 giving references to 
Persian works. For comments on al-Tabari’s historiography see Muhammad ‘Abdu’! 
Ghani Hasan ‘/Im at-Ta’rikh, pp 140-142; 171-173 where his annalistic treatment is 
discussed. Fu’at Sezgin, GAS, I, pp. 323-328 (informative with a good biblio- 
graphy). 

This has been discussed in some detail by Franz Rosenthal, op. cit. pp. 75-80. 
Rosenthal and Spuler arrive at the same conclusion. See the substantial chapter on 
Greco-Roman Historiography in The Idea of History by R.G. Collingwood (1951), 
pp. 14-45, Steven Runciman, “Byzantine Historians and the Ottoman Turks” in 
HOME, pp. 271-76; See Jean Sauvaget and Claude Cahen “The Byzantine Empire” 
in IHME, p. 108. The Greek and Byzantine historians have been noticed by George 
Sarton in his./HS, vol. II pt. 1, p. 450; pt. 2, 795. For early Byzantine historio- 
graphy see Will Durant, The Age of Faith (New York, 1950) pp. 124-126. 

Malalas, Johannes (Ca. 491-578 Byzantine Chronicler of the sixth century, by birth 
a Syrian. His world history which he carried on upto 563 A.D. influenced the 
history writing of the Slavs. Author of Chronographia in 18 books. See K. Krum- 
bacher, Geschichts der Byzantinischen Literature 2nd ed. pp. 325-334, G. Moravc- 
sik, Bysantinoturcica 2nd ed. I, 329-334. F. Rosenthal, op. cit. pp. 76, 77 and all 
the references given in the foot-notes, George Sarton, IHS, I, pp. 454-455; (Good 
Bibliography). See Brockhaus Enzyklopadie (1971), Il, p. 36. 

Jacob of Edessa (ca. 640-708) also author of a Syrian grammer. See A. Baumstark, 
Geschichte der Syrischen Literatur (1922), pp. 248-256; F. Rosenthal, op. cit. pp. 
76-77. George Sarton, op. cit. pp. 500-501. (Gives an account of the editions of his 
text and studies connected with it). 

Barhebraeus (1226-1286); his name means “Son of the Hebrews”; George Sarton, 
op. cit, II, pp. 975-979 (Most detailed); Scholia on the Old Testament, ed. by 
Martin Springling and William Creighton Graham (1931). A. Baumstark, op. cit, - 
(1922), pp. 312-320; U.R. Kahhala, op. cit, VIII, pp. 39-40. See his Chronicon 
Syriacum Gregorii Barhebraeus Chronique Syriaque or Histoire Profane du Monde 
par Abdu’l Fadl Gregoire Barhebraeus (1225-1286 A.D.). Syriac text accompanied 
with variants and notes preceded by an introduction by Paul Bedjan (1890 repr. 
1972), pp. viit600. On the historiography of Bar-Hebraeus in Syriac see the 
comments of J.B. Segal, “Syriac Chronicles As Source Material For the History of 
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Islamic Peoples” in HOME, pp. 256-258; E.A.W. Budge, Chronography of Bar- 
Hebraeus Eng. Tr. 2 vols (1932). His ecclesiastical history was edited by J.B. 
Abbeloos and T.J. Lamy, Gregorii Barhebraei Chronicon ecclesiasticum (Pairs & 
Louvain 1872-77). J.B. Segal, “Ibn al-‘Ibri” in the £I (New), III, pp. 804-805. 
Muhammad ‘Abdu’l Ghani Hasan, op. cit, pp. 196-97 His Arabic historical work 
was first translated into Latin by E. Pocock the elder and published at Oxford in. 
1650. Carl Brockelmann, GAL, I, 349-50; SI, 591. His Arabic history entitled 
Ta’rikh Mukhtasar ad-Duwal was first edited by Father Antoine Salihani and 
published by the Catholic Press of Beirut in 1890 pp. 589 with an index, éorrigenda 
and tables for the conversion of Islamic and Christian dates and its second edition 
was published at Beirut in 1958. 

Abi’l-Fada’il, al-Mufaddal bin (Ca. 759/1358); U.R. Kahhala, op. cit XII, p. 315; 
See also QA, of Az-Zirekli (new ed.) VIII, p. 204; and F. Rosenthal. op. cit, p. 139 
note 2, C. Brockelmann, GAL, I (1943) p. 426, SI (1937) p. 590. Muhammad 


‘Abdul Ghani Hasan, op. cit. pp. 195-96, Jean Sauvaget and Calude Cahen, IHME, 


p. 177... .” a Christian who continued the work of al-Makin whose work has been l 
edited and translated poorly by E. Blochet in Patrologia Orientalis, XII, XIV and 
XX (1919-1928)”. Flourished at least until 1358; George Sarton, op. cit. II, pt. 
2, (1948), p. 1780 (most detailed account). 

For an account of the medieval Christian chronicles see C.H. Haskins The Renais- 
sance of the Twelfth Century (1927), pp. 224-277. An extensive bibliography of 
Christian historical and religious works between 1100 and 1350 is given by Norman 
Daniel. /slam and the West, (1960) Bibliography, A: Direct sources, pp. 395-407; 
Friedrich Heer has contributed one chapter ‘History’ to this subject in his The 


Medieval World (Europe 1100-1350), (1962), pp. 227-238; (bibliography, pp. 347- 


48). See “Literature & Society in the Twelfth Century” in Medieval History (New 
York, 1963), pp. 411-422. For individual Christian historians, and the text editions 
cf their works from the first half of the twelfth century upto the first half of the 
fourteenth century see George Sarton, op. cit. II, pts. 1, 2 and III, pt. 1. Among 
medieval Christian Chroniclers mention should be made specially of William of 
Tyre. Events between 1095 and 1184 during the Crusades are recorded by him. See 
‘Aziz S. ‘Atiyah, The Crusade: Historiography and Bibliography (London, 1962), 
pp 170. 

This statement does not seem to be correct. Al-Ya‘qubi (d. 284/897) and Hamza 
al-Isfahani (d. 360/970) recorded the history of the non-Islamic and non-Arab 
world looking beyond purely national or regional boundaries. 

Al-Ya‘qubi took into consideration not only the history of Asia Minor and 
Northern China but also of the ancient rulers of the then world and certainly this 
shows a change of attitude and an interest in the history of the non-Islamic world. 
Spuler admits that the works of al-Biruni sometimes passed beyond the boundaries 
of Islamic horizon. But he has failed to mention at least al-Mas‘udi (d.345/ Sept. 
956), a humanist who saw beyond the Islamic world. In the introduction to his 
Kitab at-Tanbih wa'-Ishraf, al-Mas‘idi discusses the subjects on which he has 


written which shows his breadth of vision. Text. ed. De Goeje, 1-7, trans. Carra 


de Vaux (Paris, 1896), 1-8. He has completely neglected to mention the works of 
Arabic histories of science in which they took all the countries of the inhabited 
world into consideration. Mention may be made here of Ibn Juljul (d. ca. 384/ 
994); Abu’l-Qäsim Sa‘id al-Andalusi (d. 462/1070); Abu Sulayman as-Sijistäni al- 
Mantigi (d. ca. 375/985) al-Qifti (d. 646/1248); Ibn Abi Usaib‘a (d. 668/1270) and 
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others. The important bibliographical work of Ibn an-Nadim may also be mention- 
ed here. For an idea of Muslim world view see G.E. Von Grunebaum, /slarn, 
(London, 1961), 111-126. 

See note K K in “Arabic Historiography” by Francesco Gabrieli/M.S. Khan, Islamic 
Studies vol. XIX/1 (Spring, 1980), pp. 65-66. 

This is a correct statement. See the forthcoming book of the present translator 
The Arab View of History in which the preface to the Tajarib al-Umam of Miska- 


wayh (d. 421/1030), which discusses the didactic and practical utility of history in 


Arabic for the first time, has been studied in great detail. For a concise and 
comprehensive account of the development of “Mirror for Princes” literature in 
Arabic and Persian see Miskawayh’s Jawidan Khirad ed. by ‘Abdur Rahman Badawi 
(1952), 7-14; literatures of the Persians, the Greeks, the Indian the Arabs and 
Muslims that may be called “Mirrors for Princes” have been collected by Miska- 
wayh in this book. Some important books written on the subject in Persian were 
the Qabus Namah by Kaika’us bin Iskandar and the Siyasat Nama of the famous 
Vizier Nizam al-Malk (new ed. of the latter work by Murtada Mudarrisi Chahar- 
dihi, Tehran, 1335/1956); Russian translation by B.N. Zakhoder, (Moscow-Lenin- 
grad, 1949). English trans. H. Darke, (1960). G. Richter offered a thorough study 
of this literature in his Studien zur Geschichte der Alteren Arabischen Fürsten- 
spiegel (1932 repr. 1968) pp. 115. 

See Spuler “The Evolution of Persian Historiography” in HOME pp. 126-132; and 
Felix Tauer’s study of Persian history and biography in Jan Rypka (ed.) History of 
Iranian Literature, pp. 438-459. The Persian historical literature is so vast that a 
bio-bibliographical survey of the general history and works dealing with the Prophet 
and early Islam covers 200 closely printed pages of Persian Literature, section Il, 
Fasc. I by C.A. Storey (1935), pp. 36-235. The survye of the special histories of 
Persia, Central Asia and the remaining parts of the world except India covers 196 
pages of the same, section II, Fasc. 2 (1936) pp. 237-432 and those dealing exclu- 
sively with India are printed over 348 pages Ibid, section II, Fasc. 3 (1939), pp. 
432-780; C.A. Storey also published his additions and corrections to this whole 
gamut of Persian historical literature in 1127 pages. /bid, vol. I, pt. 2 (1953), pp. 
1228-1355; see the Russian translation of this work by Yu E. Bregal (1971). For 
some remarks and comments on modern Persian historiography see “Iranian Histo- 
riography” by Firuz Kazemzadeh, in HOME, pp. 430-434 and the two papers in the 
same entitled “The Persian Historian Bayhaqi” by Majtaba Minovi and “Persian 
Biographical Literature” by Ann K.S. Lambton, pp. 138-151; see Jan Rypka, “His- 
toriography” in CHIR, V. pp. 621-625. The Persian historians of the thirteenth 
century and those of the Timurid period have been studied by A.J. Arbery, Classi- 
cal Persian Literature, (London, 1958), pp. 139-163; 364-395. 

A new edition of the Kitab al-Hind of al-Biruni has been published by the Da’irat 
al-Ma‘arif il-‘Osmania, Hyderabad (1958), pp. 548+37. See E.C. Sachau’s transla- 
ton of this book Al-Beruni’s India (New Delhi reprint, 1964), pp. vol. I, 408; vol. II, 
431. Several summaries of this book by Ahmad Hasan Dani and others have been 
published. See this translator’s note M to Zeki Velidi Togan’s paper “The Concept 
of Critical Historiography in the Islamic World of the Middle Ages” — published in 
the Islamic Studies in Winter 1977 issue. There are one bibliography and several 
studies on al-Birüni published by the present translator. 

See the two additional fragments of the al-Athar al-Baqiyah of al-Birüni published 
by Karl Garbers and Johann Fück in the Documenta Islamica Inedita, (1952), pp. 
45-98. A Persian translation of this work was published at Tehran in 1943, pp. 
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423. C. Edward Sachau was the first scholar who published a critical edition of the 
Arabic text of this book at Leipzig in 1878, 1923 and its reprint was published at 
Baghdad in 1963. pp. 364+30. He also published an English translation of this 
book as The Chronology of Ancient Nations or Vestiges of the Past at London in 
1879; pp. 464 (reprint Lahore, 1983). A revised critical edition of the Arabic text 
is a long-felt necessity. A Russian translation was published at Tashkent in 1957.. 
Izbrannye Priozvedenia, Tom 1. Perevod i Primecheniya M.A. Salbe, I.I. Ikramov 
with an introduction by S.P. Tolstov and V.P. Sheglov,| XXXV +487. 

For Rashiduddin Fadlallah (d. 718/1318) Parts of his history were published by 
E. Quatremere (1936); J.M. Berezin (1858-1888) E. Blochet vol. II (1911); K. Jahn 
(1940); ‘Ali Zade, vol HI (1957); and A. Atesh (1957). A Russian translation of 
his history dealing with the Mongol tribles, Chenghiz Khan and Ghazan Khan 
was published between (1946-52); Karl Jahn Rashid al-Din’s History of India 
(1965) cxix+153. A.A. Dehkhoda, op. cit (1967); No. 128, p. 469, J.A. Boyle, 
Rashiduddin, the first world Historian, Journal of the Pakistan Historical Society 
(1969) XVII/4, pp. 215-227; Bertold Spuler, “Rashid ad-Din, homme de Etat et 
son Epoque”, in Iran Shinäsi, (1970) 11/1, pp 1-15; 

See note f in “The Concept of Critical Historiography in the Islamic World of the 
Middle Ages” by Ahmed Zeki Velidi Togan/M.S. Khan in the Islamic Studies vol. 
XV1/4 (Winter, 1977) pp. 313-14. 

Martin von Troppau (d. Bologna, 1278) was a Dominican monk in the monastery 
of St. Clemens in the old city of Prag. George Sarton, op. cit II, pt. 2p. 1111 gives 
details of his career and editions of the text of his work and its criticism. His work 
Chronica Summarum pontificum impera-torumque ac de sentem actatibus mundi, 
recorded the history till 1277 A.D. It was published in the Series Monummenta 
Germaniae historica Scriptores. vol. XXII (Leipzig, 1928). See Herbert Grund- 
mann (Bruno Gebhardt) Handbuch Der Deutschen Geschichte (1954), I, pp. 341; 
also called Martinus Palonus. He wrote the above history at the order of Pope 
Clemens IV (1265-68) and brought it down upto 1277 A.D. This is not valuable 
and is rather superficial not showing much understanding of historical contexts; 
mainly based on the official Papal interpretation of history and there might as well 
be some falsification in favour of the Pope. 


See note E to “The Beginning of Muslim Historical Research by M. Kamil ‘Ayad 
published in the /slamic Studies, vol. XVII/I (Spring, 1978) pp. 14-16. 

A recent study on the Ghaznavids is by C.E. Bosworth, The Ghaznavids: Their 
Empire in Afghanistan and Eastern fran, 994 : 1040 (1963), pp. XII+331 Bibl. 
pp. 308-314. Abu’lFadl Bayhaqi, Ta 7ikhi-Mas‘idi, Russian tr. A.K. Arends, 
Istoriya Mas’uda, 1030-1041 (Tashkent, 1962). M. Nazim, The Life and Times of 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznab (1931) pp. 271. A critical edition of the at-Ta’rikh 


al-Yamini (in spite of the commentary of Shaikh Manini, Cairo 1286/1869) is a 
long-felt necessity. For primary and secondary sources on the history and culture 


of the Ghaznavids see J.A. Boyle (ed.) CHIR, V, pp. 683-389 (Bibliography). See 
Gardizi, Zayn al-Akhbar, ed. by Abdw'l-Haty Habibi, (1347 A.H. Shamsi), pp. 
175-206, Ghaznavids by B. Spuler in Ef (1965) II, pp. 1050-1053. The Art and 
Monuments of the Ghaznavids have been discussed by J. Sourdal Thomine in /bid, 
pp. 1053-1055; B. Spuler, “The Disintegration of the Caliphate in the East” CHIS, 
(Cambridge History of Islam) I, pp. 143-149 (Critical comments on Sultan Mahmud 
and the Shahnama “Ghaznaviler” by M. Longworth Dames in Islam Ansiklopedisi, 
(Istanbul, 1948) IV, pp. 742-748. 
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[c] ‘Ali Akbar Dehkhoda, LN, No. 130 (1967) 584-585. See Calude Cahen, Pre-Otto- 
man Turkey. A General Survey of the Material and Spiritual Culture and History 
- (1071-1030), Tr. from the French by J. James-Williams (1968), pp. XX+458; 
“Seldjuks” in EJ, (1934), IV, pp. 208-213. Calude Cahen, “The Historiography of 
the Seljuqid Period” in HOME, pp. 59-78. Two substantial papers “The Internal 
Structure of the Seljuq Empire” by A.K.S. Lambton and “Religion in the Seljuq 
Peribd” by A. Bausani have been published in the CHIR, V (1968) pp. 203-302; 
= Calude Cahen, “L’ Iran due Nord-Quest face a expansion Seldjukide d’apres une 
source inedite” in Melange Henri Masse (1963), pp. 65-71; The part of the Mir at 
at-Zaman fi Ta'rikh al-A yan of sibt Ibn al-Jawzi that deals with the history of the 
Saljugids (1056-1086 A.H.) has been edited’ and published by ‘Ali Sevim (1968), 
35 pages of Turkish introduction and 279 pages of Arabic text (good bibliography). 
Husain Amin deals with the history of Iraq under the Seljugs in his Ta rikh al-Jräg. 
fi'l-‘Asr as-Seljügi (Baghdad). Jean Sauvaget and Calude Cahen give a comprehen- 
sive bibliography on the Seljugs and Their Descendents: Eleventh to Thirteenth 
Century in the JHME, pp. 151-162; See the Slender volume on the Seljugs of Iraq 
and Iran by ‘Abdu’l Mun’im Hasnain, Sedajiga Iran Wa'l-Iraq. Tamara Rice’s work 
on the Seljuqs has been translated by Lutfi al-Khawri and Ibrahim ad-Daquqi, 
as-Selajiqa. (not seen). | | N | 
[d] M. Mustafa Ziyada Al-Mua’rrikhün fi Misr fil-Qarn al-Khamis ‘ashr al-Miladi (1949) 
vol. II, pp. 11, 12. Abu’l ‘Abbas Ahmad bin ‘Ali bin ‘Abdu’! Qadir al-Husaini Taqi 
ad-Din called al-Magrizi (born 766/1364; d. 845/1442, Az-Zirekli, OA, (1345/ 
1927), pp. 53-54: C. Brockelmann, GAL. II (1949), pp. 47-50, II (1938), pp. 36- 
38. ‘Umar Rada Kahhala, op. cit. II, (1376/1957), pp. 11-12 giving useful biblio- 
graphical information. Carl Brockelmann El, III, (1936), 175-76. (critical account 
with good bibliography); Muhammad ‘Abdu’l Ghani Hasan op. cit. pp. 166-168 
(mostly comments on his Khijat) For shrewd comments on the value and impor- 
tance of his works see Gaston Wiet, Introduction, (1966), pp. 257-59; Jean Sauva- 
gets and Calude Cahen, IHME, pp. 177-79. His history dealing with the Mamluks 
has been translated into French by M.E. Quatremere. Histoire des Sultans Mamluks 
de L'Egypte, 2 vols. (Paris, 1837-45). F. Rosenthal, HOMH, pp. 126-128, 315- 
317; 406-409; 477-479 and passim. Regarding the Copts, their culture and history 
see al-Qibt. Farid Wajdi, DM, VII (1967). pp. 612-23; A.S. Atiya, Kibr in the EI 
(new 1979), pp. 90-95 Otto F.A. Meinardus, “The Coptic Church in Egypt” in 
RIME, 1, (1969) pp. 423-453. W.H. Worrell, A Short History of the Copts (1945). 
P.D. Scott-Moncrieff, B. Spuler, “Die Koptische Kirche” in Handbuch der Orien- 
talistik, VII (1959); See W. Kammerer (with collaboration of S.M. Susselman and 
| L. Shier.) A Coptic Bibliography. (Annx Arbor, Mich. 1950). | 
[e] See A History of Eastern Christianity by Aziz S. Atiya (1968) XIV+448. Wolfgang - 
Hage, Die Syrisch-Jakobitische Kirche in fruhislamischer zeit nach orientalischen 
Quellen (1966, pp. xit144). S.V. Troitsky, “Greek Orthodox Church” in ERE, 
VI, (1937), pp. 425-435; Die orthodox Kirchen, Heft 1 (Bern, 1965). 
[f] | Concerning the importance of the Arabic language in the History of Medieval 
science and culture George Sarton writes: | 
“The most valuable of all, the most original and the most pregnant were written 
in Arabic. From the second half of the eighth to the end of the eleventh century 
Arabic was the scientific, the progressive language of mankind. During that period, 
any one wishing to be well informed, upto-date, had to study Arabic, (a large 
number of non-Arabic speaking people did so), even as now any one who wants to 
follow the intellectual advance must begin by mastering one of the great Western 
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languages” , IHS, 1, pp. 16-17. For an account of the early development of Arabic 
as a language see Farid Wajdi, DM, V1, pp. 276-288; for its importance as the 
language of the Holy Book, of Arab-Muslim Sciences, of government and interna- 
tional communication within the Islamic world see G.E. Von Grunebaum; CI, pp. 
75-108; See ‘Arabiyya’ by M. Khalafullah, C. Rabin, J.W. Fuck, H. Wehr and Ph. 
Marcais, EI, (new ed. 1960), I, pp. 561-583 and “The importance of the ee 
language” by Sh. ‘Inayatullah in JC, (Hyderabad, 1938), XII, pp. 277-287; W 
Marcais, Annales de l’Institut d’ Etudes Orientales (1938), IV, p. 3. See also G. E. 
Von Grunebaum, MI, pp. 37-38 quoting al-Farabi and others. | 
Caius Julius Caesar Octavianus Adopted son of Julius Ceaser died at Nola in Cape | 
nia on August 19, 14 A.D. See A.H.M. Jones, Studies in Roman Government and 
Law (1960), A good account of his career and achievements is given by Will Durant, 
Caesar and Christ (1944), pp. 199-258 and passim. It is stated that he was the first 
Emepror who had a census taken of Italy; see /bid, p. 214. Asad Rustam has 
written on Augustus, his age and his successors. ‘Asr Augustus Oaisar wa Khulafa ihi. 
(not seen) BE (1967) Il, 76-87 which mentions the following three books as 
sources: R. Syme, Die rom, Revolution (1957): F. Vittinghoff, Kaiser Augus Hs, 
(1959) and R. Heinze. Die Augusteische Kultur (1960). 

Spanish historian flourished 414-417 A.D. Theologian and author of a world 
history which was immensely popular in the Middle Ages. His historical work was 
early translated into Arabic, see G. Leivi Della Vida, Miscellanea G. Galbiati, III 
(1951) pp. 185-203. F. Rosenthal, HOMH, p. 395. George Sarton, JHS, I, 395 
(gives details of the text of his history and its translation). See also: Winkler Prins 
Encyclopaedia (Brussel, 1952), XV, pp. 2-3; Will Durant The Age of Faith (New 
York, 1950) pp. 30, 69, 484. See BE, (1971) XIII, pp. 820 which mentions K.A. 
Shondorf’s Die Geschichtstheologie des Orosius (Dissertation, Munchen, 1952) and 
B. Lacroix, Orose et ses idees (Paris, 1965). 

For Europe’s-hostile and distorted ideas about Islam and the Prophet see Norman 
Daniel, Islam & the West, (1960), pp. 443 and Islam, Europe and Empire by the 
same author, (1966), pp. 23-35; R.W. Southern, Western Views of Islam in the 
Middle Ages (1962), pp. 114. For early translations of the Qur’an into Latin see 
M.T.d’Alverny, “Deux traductions latines due Coran au Moyen Age” in Archives 
d’histoire doctrinale et litteraire du Moyen Age, (1948), XVI, pp. 69-131; J. Krit- 
zeck, Robert of Ketton’s Translation of the Qur’an” in Islamic Quarterly, (1955), 
II, pp. 309-312. It was completed as early as July, 1143 A.D. D.C. Munro, “The 


Western Attitude Towards Islam, “Speculum, (1931), VI, pp. 334-35; 338-39. J.J. 


Saunders, “Mohammed in Europe: a note on Western interpretations of the life of 
the Prophet” in History, 1954. For hostile criticism of the Qur’an and adverse 
comments on the Prophet see G.E. Von Grunebaum, ‘‘Koran” in Islam (London, 
1961), pp. 80-94. and his MI, pp. 72-89; 42-50. See also A.L. Tibawi, English 
Seapking Orientalists published by the Islamic Cultural Centre, London. (London, 
1384/1964), pp. 38. J.W. Fack’s study “Islam as an Historical Problem in Euro- 
pean Historiography since 1800” in HOME, pp. 303-314. 

See note C in “The Concept of Critical Historiography in the Islamic World of the 
Middle Ages” by Ahmed Zaki Velidi Togan/M.S. Khan in the Islamic Studies, vol. 
XV1/4 (winter, 1977) p. 304. 

Jacques Benigne Bossuets (1627-1704) French Bishop historian and orator see V. 
Verlaque, Bibliographie raisonnee des Oeuvres de Bossuet (1908). A. Rebelliau, 
Bossuet (1900); see Be, III (1967), p. 151; Goyat, L’humanisme de Bossuet (Paris, 
1965). 
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For an account of the translations from Arabic in Spain, Sicily, North Africa and 
East see R. Walzer, “Arabic Transmission of Greek Thought to Medieval Europe” 
in the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library (1945-46) vol. XXIX. pp. 160-83. See 
also Mehdi Nakosteen, History of Islamic Origins of Education, A.D. 800-1350 
(1964) chapter entitled “The Transmission of Muslim Learning and Europe’s 
Intellectual Awarkening.” pp. 179-195 (informative but contains minor errors); 
Eugene A. Myers, Arabic Thought and the Western World, (1967), p. 156. The 
Toledo school of translation was active as early as the third quarter of the twelfth 
century. G. Thery, Toledo, grande ville de la Renaissance Medieval (1944); A. 
Alonso, al-Andalus (1947), XII, pp. 295-338. T.d’alverney in Archives d’ histoire 
doctrinale et literaire du Moyen Age (1952), vol. XIX, pp. 337-58 and in the 
Academia nazionale dei Lincei (1957) XI, pp. 71-87; See R.W. Southern The 
Making of the Middle Ages, pp. 64-68; 174-75; J. Fuck, Die arabischen Studien in 
Europa vom 12 bis in den Anfang des 19 Jahrhunderts (1944); K.H. Dannenfeldt, 
“The Renaissance Humanists and the knowledge of Arabic” in Studies in the 
Renaissance (1955), Il, pp. 96-117; M. Steinschneider, Die Europaischen Uberset- 
Zungen aus dem Arabischen bis Mitte des 17 Jahrhunderts (1956), pp. XII +108; 
Friderich Heer, MEW, pp. 194-95; F. Gabrieli, “The Transmission of Learning and 
Literary Influences to Western Europe” in CHIS (1970), II pp. 851-857. A list of 
translators from Arabic into different European languages is also given by Nakos- 
teen, op. cit, pp. 277-293; Details of the translation and names of translators of the 
second half of the twelfth century is recorded by George Sarton, IHS, II, pt. 1, 
pp. 338-346; and for the thirteenth century see /bid, II, pt. 2, pp. 790-93. See also 
“Transmission of Knowledge” in Will Durant’s The Age of Faith. (1950) pp. 909- 
913. 

See the substantial study of A.R. Nykl. Hispano-Arabic Poetry and its Relation 
with the Old Provencal Troubadours (1946 repr. 1970), pp. XXVII+416. Friedrich 
Heer, MEW, pp. 140-41 states “About one hundred troubadours are known by 
name from the Century between 1150 and 1250 and 1250 including twenty or so 
women.” They were influenced by the “bilingual lyrics written in Arabic and 
Hebrew or in Arabic with the refrain in a very early form of Spanish.” Henri Peres, 
“La Poesie arabe d’andalousie et ses relations possible avec la poesie des trouba- 
dours” in the L’ Islam et I’ Occident, Cahiers du Sud, (Marseilles and Paris, 1947). 
The question of the influence of Arabic poetry on the Troubadours has been 
discussed by F. Gabrieli who mentions the titles of two works in which Barbieri 
and Andre’s advocated this theory in the sixteenth century. See “Transmission of 
Learning: The Middle Ages” in CHIS, pp. 871-876. Gabrieli expresses his opinion 
in favour of this theory. G.E. Von Grunebaum, Classical Islam, tr. by Katherine 
Watson (1970), pp-120. The nypothesis of the influence of Spanish Arabic poetry 
on the Troubadours has been more of less supported by-Henri Davenson, Les 
Troubadours (1961), pp. 109-128. Robert S. Briffault, The Troubadours, (Bloo- 


~ mington, 1965), pp. 296 at pp. 24-79, 227-261; Peire Cardenal’s Poesies Compliates 


Du Troubadour edited and translated by Rene Lavand (Toulouse, 1957); G.E. Von 

Grunebaum, “The Arab Contribution to Troubadour Poetrv.” in Bulletin of the 

Iranian Institute, VI (1946), pp. 117-128. 

It seems that three Latin historical works of Paulus Orosius, of St. Jerome (d. 
420 A.D.) and of Isidore of Seville (died Seville 636 A.D.) were known to Ibn 
Juljul, the Spanish historian of Science (d. ca. 384/994). See the edition of his 
Tabagat al-Atibba‘Wa'l-Hukama’ published by Fa’ad Sayyid (1955). Introduction 
6 ff. and G. Levi Della Vida, Loc. cit. Bernard Lewis, “The use by Muslim Histo- 
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= tians of non-Muslim sources” in HOME, pp. 180-191. For Paulus Orosius see note 


H above. Regarding St. Jerome see George Sarton, /HS, I, pp. 363-64; Will Durant, 
The Age of Faith, (New York, 1950), pp. 51-55 and for Isidore of Seville see 
George Sarton, JHS, pp. 471-72 and Will Durant, op. cit pp. 95-96. 

Hans Lowenklau or Johannes Lounclavius born Coesfeld about 541 died probably 
in Hungary in Spring, 1594; was an Orientalist and Historian; the first European 
who wrote the history of the Turks. From 1562 to 1565 he lived at Heidelberg and 
worked as a teacher of Greek. Travelled extensively in the Orient and lived as 
guest of the Silesian and Hungarian magnates. See BE II, 621. Discussed the 
Turkish sources in his book Annales Sultanorum Othmanidarum a Turcis Sua 
Lingua Scripti, published at Frankfurtam-Main in 1558 & 1596. He also published 
Historiae Musulmanae Turcorum vol. XVIII. (1591); German: Hansen Lowenklaus 
Naue Chronica Turkischer Nation (1590) and see F. Babinger, ‘‘Westfalische 
Zeitschrift” (1949) pp. 98-99. 

V.L. Menage, Neshri’s “History of the Ottomans”: The sources and the development 
of the text (1964), .vit86; Franz Babinger, Neshri in EZ, (1936) III, 902. On his 
history writing see HOME, pp. 153-55; 157-61 and 164-67. For the editions of his 
Cihan-numa (upto the death of Muhammad the Conqueror); see Jean Sauvaget/ 
Calude Cahen, JHME, p. 198; J.H. Kramer writes about him “there exists yet 
another historical work in prose (Neshri, Djihannuma) of somewhat later date 
written in the same simple style. This starts with the history and genealogy of 
Oghuz Khan, after which comes the history of the Seljukids of Asia Minor and 
finally that of the house of Osman, ”Analecta Orientalia, I (1954), p. 12; See also 
Franz Babinger, Die Geschichtsschreiber der Osmanen und ihre Werke (Leipzig, 
1827). 

Jurjis bin Abi al-Yasir bin Abu’l Makarim known as al-Makin also called Ibn 
al-’ Amid (b. 602/1205 d. 672/1273); C. Brockelmann, GAL, I, (1943), pp. 425-426. 


SI (1937), p. 590; F. Rosenthal, op. cit. pp. 7 & 139/U.R. Kahhala, MM, III pp. 
122-123. George Sarton, JHS, Il, pp. 1122-1123. al-Zirekli, QA (new), II, p. 108; 


see HOME, pp. 293, 296, 301, 326. See Calude Cahen, La Chronique des Ayyou- 
bides d’Al-Makin bin al-’Amid, Extract of his Akhbar al-Ayyubin, Bulletin d’ 
Etudes Orientales de l’ Institut Francais de Damas (1955-57), pp 109-184; 
Muhammad ’Abdul Ghani Hasan, /t, p. 195 where the European editions of his 
works published in the late Middle Ages are mentioned. His historical work was 
translated into Latin first by Thomas Erpenius and published at Leyden as early as 
1625. He was followed by Pierre Vattier who translated it into French and it was 
published at Paris in 1657. Gaston Wiet Introduction, (1966) p. 256 states that his 
was a universal history which was partially independent of Muslim traditions. 

See note A in “The Beginning of Muslim Historical Research” by M. Kamil ’Ayad/ 
M.S. Khan, in the /slamic Studies, vol. XVII/1 (Spring, 1978) pp. 11-13. 

On Ottoman historiography see the two papers “The Rise of Ottoman historio- 
graphy” by Halil Inalcik and “The Beginnings of Ottoman Historiography” by V.L. 
Menage in the HOME, pp. 159-179. For a paper on Turkish literature which dis- 
cusses some historians see Fahir Iz, CHIS, (1970), pp. 682-694. See “Die Turken in 
Mittelasien” ——— ‘‘Geschichte” in Ludwi, Forrer and Bertold Spuler, DVO, pp. 
91-99. Two important papers on Turkish literature and history by Fu’ad Kdpru- 
luzade and J.H. Kramersoriginally published in the EZ, (old) have been translated 
into Arabic and printed in the Dä’irat al-Ma‘arif al-Islamiyah II (1969), pp. 123- 
216. A useful bibliography on this subject is found in Jean Sauvaget/Calude 
Cahen, /HME, pp. 196-205. The historians of the Ottoman period are noticed by 
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Franz Babinger in op. cit. See J.H. Kramer’s “Historiography among the Osmanli 
Turks” in his Analecta Orientalia (1954) I, pp. 3-21; see also M. Fu’ad Köprulu, 
“Cagatay Edibiyati” in Islam Ansiklopedisi (1945), III pp. 270-323. 

Leopold von Ranke (1795-1886). Over and above the editions of his works see 
Theodore H. von Lake, Leopold Ranke. The Formative Years (1950) also Rudolf 
Vierhans, Ranke, und die soziale Welt (1957); see G. Barraclough, History in a 
Changing World, (1955), pp. 169-171 discusses his idea of unity in diversity in 
European history. H. Liebeschutz, Ranke, (Historical Association, 1954); Ranke’s 
views on Eastern European history has been criticized by H. Ludat, “Die Slaven 
und das Mittelalter” in Die Welt als Geschichte (1952), XII, Alfred Dove, Leopold 
von Ranke, ADB, (Berlin, 1970) XXVII, pp. 242-269. 

Burckhardt, Jacob Christoph (1818-1897). See Werner Kaegi, Jacob Burckhardt, 
3 vols. (1947-56). See F. Meinecke, Burckhardt und Ranke, Beutsche Akademie, 
Vortrage und Schriften, no, 27 (1948). Patrick Gardiner, Jacob Burckhardt, in The 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy, (1967), I, pp. 426-27. (good bibliography). His 
greatest work The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy (1860) established Kul- 
turgeschichte as a valuable form of history and did much to undermine the concep- 
tion of history as a mere pile of facts. See BE, III, (1967), p. 479; K. Lowith, 
Jacob Burckhardt (1966) and Jacob Burckhardt, Judgements on History and His- 
torians Tr. By Harry Zohn (London, 1958), pp. 258. 

Some of these Arab-Muslims are perhaps Taha Husain (1889) ‘Abbas Mahmud al- 
’Aqgad, Jawad ‘Ali, Muhammad al-Khudari Bek, ’Abdu’l’Aziz ad-Duri, Muhammad 
Kurd ’Ali, (1876-1953). Ahmad Amin (died 30th Ramadan, 1373/30th May, 
1954) and Muhammad Husain Haikal (1888——-—-—) Husain M’unis and others. 
Their writings have been analysed by G.E. Von Grunebaum, Islam (London, 1961), 
pp. 185-236; On Taha Hussain see P. Cachia, Taha Husain, His Place in the Egyptian 
Literary Renaissance (1956), X+260. See also Albert Hourani, Arabic Thought in : 
the Liberal Age (1798-1939): the impact of European Thought on a group of 19th 
and 20th century Arabic writers (London, 1962), pp. 414. 

This translator finds himself in complete disagreement with this statement. The 
meaningful development can certainly take place among Muslims even outside the 
Western European line of thought. 





